



















PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FIRST MONTH 25, 





Friends’ Fellowship Papers. 


Editor, Douglas Pepler, 14 Hammersmith Ter- 
race, London, W.), Vol. II begins on FEBRUARY 
lst, with the first of a series of six articles by 
GEORGE SHANN, M. A., on “ Personality and 

teligion.”’ HANNAH W. CADBURY contributes 
a powerful paper entitled “The Tragedies of 
Quakerism.”” Subscription 50 cents per annum, 
post free. Apply to the American agents, Ellen 
P, Way, West Grove, Pa., and Hannah W. Cad- 
bury, 441 Lotus Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


FOR A LIFE - TIME 


A WATCH is not bought fora 
moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 
We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEe. Cc. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 





Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 


and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 





Famous Virginia Hams 


Everybody knows the reputation of this 
unique product, from 8 to 12 lbs. at 25c per Ib, 60c. 
each extra for cooking. 


H. T. PANCOAST, Purcellville, Va. 












TRUST YOUR WATCH 


= only to a skilled work- 


man when it needs re- 
pairs. This branch of 
our business isin charge 
of one of our firm, and 
no watch is too complica- 
ted for our expert work- 
manship. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents | 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents | 


WANTED. 


ANTED-COPIES OF Friends’ Intelligencer | 


for First Month 4th, 1908, at this office. 


WANTED- BY A FRIEND A POSITION IN 
general nursing, or care of an invalid lady. 

Address: Ruth A. Wilkinson, Box 68, Kennett 

Square Pa. 

WANTED: BY A GRADUATE OF AN EAST- 
ern College with an A. M. degree;— A posi- 





tion as teacher of Church History and Biblical | 


Literature. Was for two yearsa student of Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris. Has had several years experience. 
Address: F. A. H. Newtown Square, Pa. 


ANTED—A NEAT, TIDY AND GOOD- 

tempered girl, to act as chamber maid and 

waitress in small family. Apply to Box 94. New- 
ton, Buck’s Co., Pa. 


ANTED—AN ADAPTABLE, REFINED, 

resourceful woman, wishes to devote a few 
hours each day in exchange for a congenial home 
to invalid Is a trained reader, a musician, ready 
amanuensis, etc. Will locate anywhere. Ex- 
ceptional references. Address No. 18 this office. 


WANTED- BY A WOMAN OF REFINE- 

ment, position as housekeeper in a family 
where one or more servants are employed. Address 
No. 14. this office. 


ANTED—A FRIEND, WHO IS INTELLL 
gent and capable, to take charge as Matron 

in a Friends’ Boarding Home Address, C. L. 
Tilton. No. 120 So. 2nd Ave. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT IMMEDIATELY 

by young woman who has had considerable 
experience in genera! office work. Has knowledge 
of filing and bookkeeping. Would like position 
with possibility of advancement. Address, D. A. 
this office. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS MOTHER’S 


helper. Will stay in house or come a few 
hours each day. Or would like plain sewing or 
mending. Address M. B. F. Friend's Intelligencer. 
ANTED. —EMPLOYMENT BY MIDDLE- 
aged man who has had many years experi- 

ence in running his own general blacksmithing 
business in the country. Also familiar with farm 
work. Would like steady position of trust. Can 
furnish best of references as to character and 
capabilities. Prefers to be in country or small 


town. Address No. 19, this office. 
NEED A HORSE FOR DRIVING AND 
light work. He must be big, reasonably good 


looking, and not over 10 years old. I will take him 
now, if necessary, although winter feed is high. 
He should come from near Philadelphia, where I 
can inspecthim. Anyone owning or knowing of 
such an animal will please address, M. J. 
Intelligencer office. 


A 57 DAYS TRIP TO CALIFORNIA FOR $425. 
Leaving 2nd Mo. 25th Reading Terminal, 
Taking in Grand Canon of Arizona, Riverside, Cal. 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Catalina Islands, Santa 
Barbara Paso Robles, Del Monte, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake, Manitou Col. Denver. Address Rebecca 
B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR RENT. 





OFFICE AND PARLOR, SUITABLE FOR A | 


physician, in desirable locality in West Phila- 
delphia. Address No. 13, this office. 
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Griscom Hall. 


The Griscom Hall Association organ- 
ized to build and manage a moderate- 
priced summer club at Buck Hill, has 
adopted by-laws and elected the follow- 
ing directors : 

George A. Walton, President, 

5427 Norfolk St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry S. Bonner, Treasurer, 

Somerton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anne J. Darlington, Media, Pa. 
Louise E. Haviland, New Rochelle, 
Caroline Hadley, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Edward C. Wilson, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur C. Smedley, George School, Pa. 
Arthur H. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa. 
Jane P. Rushmore, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anna B. Sheppard, ' “ 
Frederick P. Suplee, = " 
Emma Speakman Webster, Phila., Pa. 


282 shares are sold from a possible 400. 
Price $25.00. Each share entitles the 
holder to one week's stay in the Hall, 
without charge for lodging, and with 
board at $6.00 

Address inquiries to the President. 


OF 
8” Mortgages 
on improved Seattle property. Write at once to 


HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 


N.Y. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Not One Copy 


so far of the 1908 Year Book 
and Almanac among the 
members of some meetings. 
Is yours one? And are you 
the public-spirited Friend who 
will remedy the lack ? 


Send us $2.00 for 25 Year Books 
or $1.00 for 13, post-paid. Dis- 
tribute them free, or charge 8 
cents apiece. We mail single 
copies postpaid for 12 cents. 
(We make nothing on these 
books. ) 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
























































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited. ) 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “*Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


There Is No Payment (verse) 

A Study in Doctrine and Discipline . 

To Overthrow the Military Tables . 

Glimpses of England 

Ninety-nine Years Ago. II. 

Human Sympathy 

Sixty-five Years A Teacher 

A General Secretary for First-day 
Schools ge 

Object Lesson on A Watch 

Editorial :— 
Extension of the Work of the 
First-day School Committee 
Note and Comment or 

Elect Legislators Who Will Work 
for Local Option 

Temperance Notes 

A Word for Athletics 

From Abel Mills 

Friends in Reading 

The French Anti-Militarists 

History of The Schofield School 

Friends’ Peace Principles 

No War Toys For Children . 

Mary W. Cocks. . 

Books and Reading 

Glorified (verse) . 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Notes and Announcements 

Friends’ Historical Society 

Swarthmore College Notes 

Friends’ Associations 

White Teachers for Negro Schools 


| 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separaie Departments for Boys and Girle 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principe 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Be Fussy! 


A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Allen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people; and it will keep pure and 
sweet for a year.’ For $6.50 we will de- 
liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 
Eastern States. When shall we send 
yours ? 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MEDIA, PA. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


JHE AQUARELLE Pen Att THE Year 
157 Virginia Avenue 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Elevator, steam heat, electric bells, heated sun 
parlor, home-like and comfortable. 


Write for booklet. SARAH H. FULLOM 


Second House 


The Pennhurst sound Te 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Closed until 3rd Mo. Hot water heat. Home com- 

forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


for the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY. M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


Botn TeLerPHones 
Day on Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 





In what sorts of earth is this heavenly seed 
found? In all sorts; in thorny ground, stony 
ground, highway ground, and good ground. God’s 
inward lightenings enlighten the inward world 
throughout ; so that God hath not left any man 
without a witness in his conscience against sin. 


ISAAC PENINGTON. 


THERE IS NO PAYMENT. 


Brother—there is no payment in the world! 
We work and pour our labor at the feet 
Of those who are around us and to come. 
We live and take our living at the hands 
Of those who are around us and have been. 
No one is paid. No person can have more . 
Than he can hold. And none can do beyond 
The power that’s in him. To each child that’s born 
Belongs as much of all our human good 
As he can take and use to make him strong. 
And from each man, debtor to all the world, 
Is due the fullest fruit of all his powers, 
His whole life’s labor, proudly rendered up 
Not as return—can moments pay and age? 
But as the simple duty of a man. 
Can he do less—receiving everything? 
—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


A STUDY IN DOCTRINE AND 
DISCIPLINE—I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The object of the study upon which we herein 
enter, is not to discover or formulate fixed and 
infallible doctrine to control thinking, and curb 
the individual conscience. Our purpose is rather 
to condense and codify, and possibly interpret, 
certain beliefs which have been held by Friends 
since the foundation of our Society, and particu- 
larly the doctrines held during the Society’s form- 
ative period. In addition, to present such a view 
of the discipline as will lead to wide and more 
thorough understanding of our principles and tes- 
timonies, the manner of our worship, and the 
method of conducting our business, on the part 
of our membership. 

In considering the doctrinal deliverances of Fox, 
Barclay, Penn and their associates of the seven- 
teenth century, it is important that we keep cer- 
tain facts in mind. . These highly favored and 
undoubtedly inspired persons, were limited by the 
general knowledge of their time, touching many 
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if not most of the matters which they treated. 
They were not able to rise entirely above the cur- 
rent superstitions of the age in which they lived. 

The findings of modern science, and the devel- 
opment of the critical method touching both sa- 
cred and profane history, have modified many of 
the contentions, and qualified all of the deliver- 
ances of the seventeenth century writers. If the 
great Presbyterian Church were to attempt today 
to formulate a declaration of the fundamental 
faith of Calvinism, it is almost certain that the 
statement would not be couched in the terms of 
the Westminster Confession. If the Anglican 
Church, either in its English or American 
branches, should undertake to restate the grounds 
of religious faith, it is not at all likely that the 
language of the Thirty-nine Articles would be 
employed. So today, Friends, in an attempt to 
state the spiritual truths of their faith, must use 
the seventeeth century material inherited from 
the fathers, not so much as the last word of the 
Society to the world, as a statement of general 
fundamental truth, vital in its essentials, but sub- 
ject-to varying interpretation and progressive 
application to human conditions. This rational 
view of even fundamental doctrine, will appear 
more plainly as this study proceeds. 

THE INNER LIGHT. 

We presume that all classes of Friends will sub- 
stantially agree that the particularly distinguish- 
ing doctrine of the Society is its claim and con- 
ception regarding the Inner Light. Without this 
doctrine, and possibly our peculiar theory of wor- 
ship and the ministry, the Society would have had 
little reason for existence in the beginning, and 
still less for continuance since. Going with this 
doctrine, and an essential part of it, is the belief 
in Immediate Revelation, elaborately set forth in 
the second proposition of ‘‘Barclay’s Apology.’’ 
No other affirmation that could be classified as 
doctrine, caused early Friends to be more misun- 
derstood or involved them in more trouble with 
Prelacy in England, and Puritanism in America, 
than this. The first of the persecuting statutes 
against Quakers passed in Massachusetts, denom- 
inated them ‘‘a cursed sect of hereticks,’’ ‘‘who 
take upon them to be immediately sent of God.’’ 

As a matter of right and necessity, we should 
go for the initial consideration of this doctrine to 
George Fox himself. While statements regarding 
the Inner Light are much more clear as to where 
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is, every reference regarding this doctrine is less | 
involved in mystery, and less cumbered by ob- | 


scure verbiage, than other statements regarding 
the beliefs of early Friends. There seems to have 


little words, ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘all,’’ for in them largely 
rests the meaning which differentiates the 
Friendly doctrine from the popular notions about 
the nature and function of the Holy Spirit, 


whether considered as the third person in the | 


trinity, or a mere manifestation or emanation of 
the Divine Spirit. 

At a great meeting of ‘‘professors and people’’ 
at Mansfield in 1648, George Fox said, ‘‘I was 
moved to go after them, and bid them mind the 
Lord’s teaching in their inward parts.’’ 
Vale of Bevor during the same year he declared, 
‘*Now the Lord God opened to me by his invisible 
power that every man was enlightened by the 
divine light of Christ.’’ About 1652, he was at 
Firbank Chapel on a certain First-day. He tells 
us that he preached about three hours, and direct- 
ed all to the spirit of God in themselves.’’ Ata 
street meeting in Lancaster, he ‘‘directed them 
to the Light of Christ, the heavenly man, and to 
the Spirit of God in their own hearts.’’ In 1655 
or 1656 George Fox was in the parish of Menher- 
iot, in Cornwall, and had a meeting at the house 
of a Friend. On this occasion he called them 
‘*to the Spirit of God in themselves by which they 
might know the Scriptures, and be led into all 
truth; and by the Spirit might know God, and in 
it have unity one with another.’’ 

In 1663 George Fox was a prisoner in Lancaster 
Castle. One of his companions in durance vile 
was Major Wiggan, a Baptist preacher. It seems 
that Wiggan challenged Friends to a debate, and 
the details may be told in the language of the 
Founder himself. He says: 

‘*Whereupon I got leave of the gaoler to goup to them. 
And entering into discourse with him, he affirmed, ‘That 
some men never had the Spirit of God, and that the true 
light which enlighteneth every one that cometh into the 
world, is natural.’ For proof of his assertion, he in- 
stanced Baalam, affirming, ‘Baalam had not the Spirit of 
God.’ I affirmed and proved, that Baalam had the Spirit 
of God, and that wicked men have the Spirit of God, else 
how could they quench it, vex it, grieve it, and resist the 
Holy Ghost, like the stiff-necked Jews? To his second 
assertion I answered, that the true Jight. which enlighten- 
eth every man that cometh into the world, was the life in 
the world, and that was divine and eternal and not natural. 
And he might as well say, the word was natural as that 
the life in the world was natural. 
enlightened by this light, else how could they hate it? It 
is expressly said they did hate it; and the reason given 
why, was, ‘because their deeds were evil;’ and they 


| 


| would not come to it because it reproved them; and that 


must needs be in them which reproved them. Besides that 
light could not be the Scriptures of the New Testament; 


| for it was testified of before any part of the New Testa- 


At the | 


And wicked men were | 








| ment was written; so it must be the Divine Light, which 
| is the life of Christ, 
been a common agreement among seventeenth | 
century Friends, that this Light isin all men. It | 


will be well to keep carefully in mind these two | 


the Word, before the Scriptures 
were.’’ 

We here find George Fox doing what was com- 
mon in his time, making arbitrary distinctions 
between what was considered divine and what 
was considered natural. Yet there is nothing in 
the early conception of the Inner Light which 
does not harmonize with modern thought regard- 
ing the solidarity of the universe, and the divine 
order of its government. One Lord and one law 
mark the development and destiny of things ma- 


| terial and things spiritual. It may be now asserted 


that the divine light in the soul of man is as natural 
as the blood that courses in his veins, or the vital- 
ity that pulses in his nervous system. May we 


| not conclude that Quakerism, interpreted by the 


internal witness in the twentieth century, consid- 
ers that the normal man is he who feels the Di- 
vine Light and seeks to follow it, while the abnor- 
mal man is he who hates the light, and seeks the 
cover of darkness to do deeds that are evil? 

There is a passage in William Penn’s ‘‘Reply to 
an Unknown Author,’’ which rationally and 
clearly deals with this matter of naturalism. The 
‘‘ynknown’”’ charges that the Inner Light of 
Friends is simply a natural manifestation. Penn 
replies as follows: ‘‘Yet, if by natural may be 
meant, that every man that is born into the world 
has a portion of this Light, or illuminating prin- 
ciple, to direct him in the way to blessedness, 
I should not very much quarrel at the word; it 
being, in fact, natural to all men to have it; 
because all men that are born (from which the 
word nature springs) as certainly have it, as that 
they are born into the world.”’ 

This assertion simply acknowledges that Divin- 
ity is resident and universally operative; the 
author of all things internal and external, visible 
and invisible. 

It is the affirmation of the universality of the 
Light, and that it is in men, not outside of them, 
that gives the doctrine its distinctive quality. 
This was well, if quaintly stated, by Isaac Pen- 
ington, in these words: ‘‘In what sorts of earth 
is the heavenly seed found? In all sorts; in 
thorny ground, stony ground, highway ground, 
and good ground. God’s inward lightenings en- 
lighten the inward world throughout, so that God 
hath not left any man without a witness in his 
conscience against sin.”’ 

Early Friends were not a little troubled by the 
charge of infallibility which this doctrine brought 


| them, and later Friends have not always made it 
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clear that infallibility is not consistent with 
limited and finite insight. Penn’s ‘‘unknown 
author’’ or critic made what might seem this 
troublesome query: ‘‘Why did not all men know 
the light, if they had it?’’ Penn made this crisp 
rejoinder, which cannot well be improved: ‘‘All 
have reason, but all are not reasonable, all do not 
see it. So all have the light, but all do not obey 
it. It is not the light’s insufficiency, but man’s 
disobedience, that renders him incapable of the 
knowledge of divine truth.”’ 

Touching the matter of infallibility, Penn makes 
this further statement, speaking of men gener- 
ally: ‘‘They are perfect only as they completely 
follow the light, and no farther. For it is not 
opinion, or speculation, or notions of what is true, 
or assent to, or the subscription of articles or 
propositions, though never so soundly worded, 
that according to their sense, make a man a true 
believer, or a true Christian, but it is conformity 
of mind and practice to the will of God.’’ 

(To be continued.) HENRY W. WILBUR. 


TO OVERTHROW THE MILITARY TABLES. 


[The following from the Brooklyn Eagle is brought to 
our attention by William Dayton Roberts, pastor of the 
Temple Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, who writes: 
‘*T take the liberty to enclose a paragraph from the ser- 
mon of Rev. Charles E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, spoken last First-day morning. They 
are so in harmony with the teaching and spirit of the 
Intelligencer, that I have thought you might be willing to 
reproduce them.’’] 

How has the church up to date dealt with war ? 
It has played the part of a monk. It has miti- 
gated the horrors of war. It has established Red 
Cross Societies and other kind-hearted agencies 
for relieving suffering and making the dying hour 
less horrible. And while the monk has been busy 
devising ways of reducing the horrors of war other 
men have been just as busy in building new 
cruisers and battleships and torpedo boats, swal- 
lowing up the treasure of the nations, and keep- 
ing alive in men’s hearts the thought of destruc- 
tion and slaughter. Militarism is having a great 
day. It has deceived the very elect. It cries for 
millions and they are given, and then it cries for 
millions more and gets them. But some day there 
will come a type of Christian in England, France, 
Germany and America, who will overthrow the 
tables of these monomaniacs who are always 
thinking and planning and getting ready for war, 


and will pour out the money which is now wasted. 


in the enginery of slaughter into hospitals and 
schools and art galleries and other institutions 
which work for the uplifting and happiness of 
mankind. The church will some day overthrow 
the military tables. 
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GLIMPSES OF ENGLAND. 

The sail of a few hours from the Hook of Hol- 
land to Harwich in England, does not bring one 
to much change in weather conditions. It wasa 
whole week after my arrival in London that I 
wrote, ‘‘The first day of sunshine in my week.’’ 
This sunny day was very specially appreciated, as 
it fell upon the day of the ‘‘Lord Mayor’s Show,”’ 
when sunshine is a much needed accessory by the 
thousands in the streets who wait expectantly 
the coming of the grand procession; and by the 
procession itself whose gilded grandeur is much 
accentuated by golden sunshine. It was pro- 
nounced an exceptionally fine ‘‘show’’ this year, 
its climax reached, only after nearly an hour of 
passing corporation carriages, each with its Presi- 
dent and Chaplain drawn by spirited horses, lead- 
ing the way for various associations designated 
by their bright banners; and for the fine represen- 
tation of the Fire Department and the life-saving 
boat manned for service, received by the enthu- 
siastic crowds as the heroes of, daily life. These 
were followed by a model of the Children’s Home, 
showing the trades for which the occupants are 
fitted—the printing, baking, tailoring, etc., ac- 
tually in progress. Then came the historic pa- 
geant of the six Edwards arranged with much 
regard for picturesque effect as well as for accu® 
racy, each presented in away to suggest char- 
acteristic features of his reign. It was interest- 
ing to note that the reign of Edward VII was 
designated by a great wain, filled with the products 
of peace, driven by a woman representing Peace 
ruling the world. Finally the grandeur of the 
Lord Mayor’s gilded chariot and of all that be- 
longed to his attendance, made one wonder what 
of glory was left for the royal progress from the 
King’s palace to the Houses of Parliament. To 
the spectator from a comfortable upper window in 
Cheapside, the seemingly packed street below 
looked an impossible way for a great procession; 
but the mounted police gently pressed the popu- 
lace to the wall; and when the ‘‘show’’ passed 
from view, the thronged streets quickly and 
quietly emptied themselves of the satisfied 
crowds. Human nature does love ‘“‘spectacles;’’ 
and it may be that this is one means by which 
aristocratic government keeps its hold upon the 
people. 

The same sunny day added its brightness to our 
visit to St. Bartholomew’s the Great, one of the 
oldest churches in London, founded in 1123, 
mainly of Norman architecture with its rounded 
arches and dog-toothed moulding. Much of the 
church has been destroyed. Early in the 15th 
century restoration was made of some of the 
parts, and a Lady Chapel was built to the east of 
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the altar. This chapel was later lost to the 
church, appropriated by a manufacturer, and so 
completely separated by lath and plaster from its 
original uses, that it had to be rediscovered and 
restored in 1886. It is quite near to Smithfield of 
martyr memories, where Anne Askew, said to be 
great grandmother of Margaret Fell of Swarth- 
more Hall, suffered death at the stake. 

A fortnight in London, privileged to be spent in 
the hospitable home of Percy and Edith Bigland, 
gave opportunity for attendance at Westminster 
Meeting of Friends on First-day; and at Quarterly 
Meeting in Devonshire House. In Westminster 
Meeting Sylvanus Thompson, who now sits at the 
head of the meeting, spoke very helpfully upon a 
line of thought suggested by the ‘‘speaking 
in tongues.’’ On another occasion it was a privi- 
lege to listen to Anne Warner Marsh, who elabo- 
rated this quoted thought: ‘‘Whatever has value 
in God’s sight is safe forever more; and we are 
safe in so far as we attach ourselves to what is 
precious in His eyes.”’ 

Another satisfaction of the London visit, was 
a sermon by Canon Rawnsley of Keswick, at an 
afternoon service in Westminster Abbey. It was 
felt that this discourse was worthy of its impres- 
sive setting. Its theme was suggested by the 


words of Micah—‘‘What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, to love mercy and to walk 


humbly with thy God.’’ Canon Rawnsley spoke 
of the prophets of the Old Testament as anticipa- 
ting the teaching of Christ; he said that conduct 
and character are more than creed, more than sac- 
rifice. He made powerful appeal in behalf of the 
poor and unchurched of East London; and in be- 
half of the Africans of the Congo district, paying 
with their lives for the rubber of our motor tires 
and bicycle tires. He is poet as well as preacher, 
and the poet’s effectiveness is in his presentation 
of his thought. The great Abbey grew very dim 
before the service ended, and all the color was 
gone from the beautiful windows; but a glow of 
gladness seemed to light the shadowed recesses, 
that those who needed to be helped had been thus 
remembered. And music filled the vaulted spaces 
as we passed out into the twilight. 

One compensation to the dweller in a great city 
like London with its many limitations and dis- 
tresses and terrors, one might say, is the access 
to its art collections. If one could visit only the 
National Gallery, open without fee five days in 


the week, he might become intimately acquainted ° 


with masterpieces in all the schools of art. Then 
there is the Tate Gallery in which British artists 
chiefly are represented. One room is hung with 
recently discovered Turner studies. Another is 
devoted to Watts, and has the noble series, ‘‘ Love 
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and Life,’’ ‘‘Love and Death’’ and ‘‘Love Trium- 
phant over Death and Time,’’ and many others 
presented by the artist to the nation. The story 
is told, that but for the ungracious reception some 
years ago, of his gift to the White House in 
Washington of ‘‘Love and Life,’’ the complete 
series would be among our own art treasures. 
The Wallace Collection in Hertford House exhibit- 
ed in twenty-three rooms, a gift to the British 
nation by the widow of Sir Richard Wallace, is a 
treasury of incalculable value, of glass and china, 
painting and sculpture. 

A fortnight gives only a glimpse of the great 
city. In this instance, it has been a glimpse of 
some of the glories of that London one loves to 
recall at mention of Trafalgar Square, and the 
near neighborhod of the Parliament Houses and 
Westminister Abbey—the London of dignity and 
legislation and religious observance. 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Street, England, First month 6th, 1908. 


NINETY-NINE YEARS AGO—IL. 
( Concluded.) 
[‘‘The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in London, 
1808, To the Quarterly ‘and Monthly Meetings of Friends, 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere;’’ reprinted from 


a copy in the possession of our Friend Abel Mills of Clear 
Creek near McNabb, IIl.] 


We may now turn from subjects which concern 
every state in life, and direct the course of our 
Christian counsel to the states more in particular. 
And first, you who are not entrusted with much of 
the possessions of this life, you are still the ob- 
jects of our constant care. The Society has long 
endeavored to consult your interests, and to place 
within your reach whatever is necessary for your 
welfare, and for that of your offspring. And you 
are equally the care of Him who provides for the 
sparrows; to his ear your access is us easy as that 
of any condition amongst men: and if, by his holy 
assistance, and by a conformity to his will, you 
become truly poor in spirit, yours is the kingdom 
of heaven. (Matt. v, 3.) But, dear friends, 
suffer us to remind you, that there is not a passion 
that can infest the rich, which may not also, in 
degree subversive of our peace, be fostered in 
your minds. You may covet, and give way to 
pride and anger, and to all the ‘‘foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition.”” (I Tim. vi, 9). Therefore, do you par- 
take of the universal necessity of paying strict 
attention to Christ’s sacred injunction, when, 
addressing himself to his immediate followers, he 
closed his address with these memorable words: 
‘‘What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.’’ 
(Mark xiii, 37.) 
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As for you, dear friends, who occupy what are 
termed the middle stations of life, you have every 
cause to bless the Lord for the sphere in which he 
hath permitted you to move. In you seems ful- 
filled the wish of Agur: ‘‘Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches (feed me with food convenient for 
me); lest I be full and deny thee, and say, ‘Who 
is the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain.’ ”’ (Prov. xxx, 8, 9). 
Among your number, the Society has often found 
many of its more useful members, of its more able 
advocates. Be content, therefore, with your sta- 
tions. Seek not great things for yourselves; yea, 
‘‘Mind not high things; but condescend to men 
of low estate.’’ (Rom. xii, 16). But above all 
things, ‘‘Follow on to know the Lord;’’ (Hosea 
vi, 3) or, if you have not known him and served 
him, fully and faithfully, seek him ‘‘with a per- 
fect heart, and with a willing mind,”’ for ‘‘if you 
seek him, he will be found of you;’’ (I Chron. 
xxviii, 9) and you will remain to be, as many 
of you have been, supports of the building, under 
the protecting providence of the Lord; who is the 
sole and true builder of his spiritual house, the 
‘*house of prayer for all people.’’ (Isa. lvi 7.) 

And you who are entrusted with much of the 
good things of this life, you who cannot disclaim 
the title of affluent—we believe there are among 
you many good stewards of the temporal things 
committed to your trust; yet we desire that 
others may duly consider, whether they are so 
‘rich in faith’’ (James II, 5.) as to be ‘‘heirs of 
the kingdom,’’ being faithful in those good works 
which are produced by faith. Though, friends, 
you may not have to labor with your hands, the 
cause of truth has business of importance for you 
to do; and it may be promoted or obstructed by 
the right or wrong application of your property. 
Much responsibility lies on you; your property is 
an additional article in the account; and we much 
desire that you may be so awake to a sense of 
these things, as to be prepared to render up your 
accounts with joy, and to receive the answer of 
‘‘Well done.’’ The poor and the rich have their 
appropriate virtues; and, at the same time that 
each is required to be content and to be humble, 
we believe that it may be truly said, that as con- 
tentment is a peculiar ornament of the poor, so is 
humility of the rich. Your station in life subjects 
you, more than others, to be tried by associating 
with other wealthy persons among the people at 
large, with whom the cross of Christ is often in 
too little esteem. You may be leavened by their 
conversation and example ; and it may operate 
still more sensibly and rapidly on your children. 
Therefore we tenderly entreat you, for your own 
sake, for that of your offspring whom you are 
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bound to protect, and for the sake of the cause of 
Truth—we entreat you, dear friends, we beseech 
you, ‘‘by the mercies of God,’’ ‘‘Be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 
For,’’ continues the Apostle, ‘‘I say, through the 
grace given unto me, toevery man that is among 
you, not to think more highly than he ought to 
think; but to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.’’ 
(Rom. xii: 1-3). 

But how shall we address the state lamentably 
to be found in every condition of life; and from 
which few places are wholly free—that state which 
despises counsel, and places itself almost out of 
the reach of advice? Dear but mistaken friends, 
it is difficult to speak to your state, but we may 
pray to the Father of mercies that he would in 
mercy plead with you. And-we beseech you, 
take time to be serious. Be solicitous about your 
eternal well-being. The restraint of the Spirit 
of Truth is the armour that protects the soul; and 
if you will not be invested with it, you are open 
to the repeated and increasing assaults of the 
destroyer; and how will you at length be pre- 
pared and found worthy ‘‘to stand before’the Son 
of man?’”’ (Luke xxi: 36.) 

In this meeting we have received epistles from 
our American Brethren in most of the States, 
showing the continuance of their zeal in the cause 
of righteousness, and encouraging us to persever- 
ance; the particulars of any of which it does not 
seem needful now to detail. The amount of the 
sufferings of Friends this year, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, chiefly for tithes, those called church 
rates, and military demands, is upward of eleven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy pounds; and 
two friends have been imprisoned for not having 
found substitutes in the militia. But we are by 
no means inclined to complain of the conduct of 
magistrates; on the contrary, we believe in many 
places there is a disposition in the hearts of mag- 
istrates, which induces them to protect us from 
suffering to the utmost limits of the law; and we 
desire that friends may, on their part, by a meek 
and peaceable conduct, always ensure and never 
forfeit their good opinion. In so conducting our- 
selves, we adorn our profession, and suffer our 
light to shine. 

Now, dear friends, of every rank, state, and 
condition, let us endeavor to be one in the Lord: 
that he may shower down his mercies, gifts, and 
grace upon all. This will keep each in his proper 
place. The young will be mild, submissive and 
teachable; and will become early acquainted with 
that power which is their only.’safe conductor 
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through life, and their hope in death. These are 
near to our hearts. The very remembrance of 
them awakens our tenderest feeling, and prompts 
our prayer to the Lord for their preservation. 
The middle-aged will stand firm in their day, as 
watchmen upon the wall, and as valiants, having 
on the armor of light, to withstand the attacks of 
the enemy. And the aged will have to rejoice 
both in retrospective, and prospective view. The 
past will recall to their gladdened remembrance 
the numberless mercies of the Lord; and the 
future, through the power of an endless life, and 
the redeeming virtue of Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
will open to them the prospect, and satisfy them 
with the assurance, of being his forever. Amen. 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by 


JOHN WILKINSON, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


A great Atlantic liner was stopped in mid-ocean 
on Christmas day in the midst of a heavy storm 
and of course at great expense, for the purpose of 
making it possible with reasonable safety to per- 
form a capital surgical operation upon a coal 
heaver. Time was when ‘‘a mere workman’’ such 
as he, would not have been considered worth the 
cost of stopping a great vessel at sea. He would 
have been allowed to die and been thrown over- 
- board—or, may be, thrown overboard and then 
allowed to die. This instance of humanity is one 
of myriads in our every day life, little sometimes 
as a kindly word toa victim of vice, and great 
sometimes as this costly attention to a working- 
man of less value to the ship owners than a slave 
would have been, for his replacement would have 
cost them nothing—it is one of myriads, we re- 
peat, which go to show the ethical progress the 
world has made on the level of personal relation- 
ships. Whenever we come into personal contact, 
one with another, we feel one another’s sorrows 
and are eager to relieve one another’s sufferings. 
Cost counts for nothing then. But to the suffer- 
ing of humanity in the bulk, we are still as indif- 
ferent as our ancestors were to humanity both in 
the bulk and in the unit. The world is full of 
anguish as intense as that of the Cunard coal 
heaver and more enduring, anguish caused by 
laws and institutions. But at the mention of 
abolishing those institutions or repealing those 
laws, at the bare thought of loss from the ter- 
mination of profitable anguish-causing privileges, 
an insane outcry against ‘‘anarchism’’ goes up 
and the anguish in bulk goes on. 

—The Public. 
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SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A TEACHER. 

[An editorial review in the London Friend of Edward 
H. Magill’s Autobiography. ] 

This book, which is dedicated to young teachers 
to encourage them in their work, abounds in in- 
terest to educationists. It contains shrewd sug- 
gestions for teachers which, if heeded, may save 
them many aslip. The author isa man who has 
the courage to forgive a naughty boy, and thus 
make him a personal and loyal friend for life. A 
great American teacher gives three requirements 
as essential for a good and effective teacher:— 
First, integrity; second, power of control; third, 
and *“‘least important,’’ knowledge of the subject 
to be taught. To the thousands of students Presi- 
dent Magill has taught in the past half-century, 
he gives the following advice to such as are 
teachers: ‘‘Never seek a change of position, but 
always strive to do your work so well where you 
are that the new place will seek you, instead of 
being sought by you.”’ 

Magill began teaching in a rustic school among 
a farming population where necessity was the 
mother of invention, and one of the stories he 
tells of himself relates to his manufacture of a 
sundial. Punctuality was essential, but he had 
no dollars to buy a watch and there was no clock. 
He borrowed a watch from a student on a sunny 
day, and, with his penknife, marked on the win- 
dow sash exactly where the sun marked the shad- 
ow of each passing hour. He thus secured the 
notches requisite for the hour to ring the boys 
into school, and for the closing of school, also for 
the recesses morning and afternon. Of course, 
the time varied as the seasons ran on, but by the 
notches in the window sash he kept school for 
two winters! 

But the great value of the book is found not 
simply in its advice to teachers. It is much more 
in its instructive narrative of the history of 
Swarthmore College, of which President Magill 
was for many years the ruling spirit. The College 
was opened in 1869, and being but ten miles from 
Haverford, there has always been a strong bond 
of sympathetic interest between the two Colleges. 
“‘The two Colleges continued to feel that it was 
their place to do what they could to heal the 
wounds caused by the division of the Society of 
Friends in 1827.’’ ‘‘The same feeling continues 
to this day.’’ ‘‘These two leading Colleges of the 
two branches of our Society have done much 
toward the restoration of harmony, which was so 
sadly broken by the separation of 1827.’’ 

In writing his review, after having been cour- 
teusly entertained alike at Haverford, Westtown, 
and Swarthmore, it is with great pleasure that I 
personally recall the cordiality with which Presi- 
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dent Magill welcomed me, and invited me to give 
the students a lecture on any subject! chose. 
Swarthmore, under the able management of 
Magill, has adopted co-ordinate education of 
young men and women in the same classes. It 
was, therefore, a beautiful and inspiring sight as 
I found myself face to face with such an intelli- 
gent and eager audience of young men and women 
each sitting at their desk with their note-books. 
My theme was the Life of Jesus Christ as I had 
recently realised it in travel in Palestine, from 
the stable cave of Bethlehem to Nazareth, Caper- 
naum, and Galilee; to the Jordan Valley and the 
Well of Samaria; to Jerusalem, Bethany, Calvary, 
and the empty sepulchre. It was received with 
courteous attention, and members of the staff of 
teachers cordially thanked me afterwards, and 
begged me to repeat it elsewhere. 

It is only just to mention this, because the 
greatest and most abiding testimony to the value 
of the life-service of President Magill is in Swarth- 
more College as it stands today on the hillside in 
its own spacious grounds. Not only are the build- 
ings a great credit to the Friends who generously 
organised it, but the College full of students to- 
day, and the multitude of graduates who have 
passed through the College, and have gone forth 
well equipped for usefulness, very many of them 
now occupying honourable positions as teachers, 
are themselves the best record to Edward H. 
Magill. This building up of human character in 
lives of active service for the good of others is 
the noblest testimony to the veteran President who 
is now eighty years of age, and retained the pres- 
idency till 1890, maintaining connection with the 
College, as a teacher, till 1901. The best biog- 
raphy is that which is written in the hearts of men. 














A GENERAL SECRETARY FOR FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


The First-day School Committee of the General 
Conference has been presenting articles bearing 
upon First- day school work, upon this page of the 
Intelligencer since the beginning of the new year. 
We expect to continue the regular publication of 
matter pertaining to First-day school interests and 
invite superintendents, teachers and all other in- 
terested Friends to contribute directly to the 
department or to propose questions for discussion 
here. First-day schools desiring counsel or con- 


ference as to their local needs are asked to refer 
to the General Secretary of this Committee, who 
will respond either by letter or by personal visit, 
if this is practicable, with such help or suggestion 
as seems suitable. 


Questions proposed, too diffi- 
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cult for the Secretary or out of the line of her ex- 
perience, will be referred to other Friends espe- 
cially qualified to discussthem. This enlargement 
of the work of the Committee has been undertaken 
after very careful consideration and is taken up 
in the hope of keeping in closer helpful relations 
with the schools, especially those remotely situ- 
ated. We hope for cordial co-operation on the 
part of schools. HERBERT P. WorTH, 
Chairman General Conference Committee 
on First-day Schools. 

Address all correspondence to Jane P. Rush- 
more, General Secretary, 140 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBJECT LESSON ON A WATCH. 


The most obvious thing about a watch is the 
case. We note quickly whether this is gold, sil- 
ver or nickel. We prefer the shining gold, and it 
is not wrong that we should, if we remember that 
after all, the case is not the essential element of a 
good watch. A watch servesa very different 
purpose from an ornament. When we consult our 
watches, we are chiefly interested in the position 
of the hands which carry a definite meaning to 
us. But even here we are liable to be deceived. 
If the hands stand still, the watch is worthless, 
or their position may lead us to erroneous conclu- 
sions. Back of these indexes which we see, are 
the controlling forces which really make a watch 
worth something. The main spring which gives 
the hands constant motion and the balance wheel, 
which assures steadiness to the movement, so that 
we may depend upon the accuracy of what the 
hands record are the prime essentials of a watch. 

In our lives, our outward appearance, clothing, 
manners, and bearing correspond to the watch 
case. It is pleasant to have these exterior mani- 
festations of ourselves agreeable to our fellow- 
men, but they are not the vital things about us. 
People look to see what we do, and examine our 
actions, as we look at the hands of a watch to 
know the time. Our acts are, however only in- 
dexes of our real selves. The controlling motive, 
which directs our deeds is the main spring. If 
this main spring is a desire to do the will of God, 
and our intentions are worked out under the 
guidance of the balance wheel of love to men, the 
index hands of action will always truly indicate 
our real selves. As essential as is a mainspring 
to a watch, so necessary to us is the guidance of 
the Father in doing his will and service. 





He is free who lives as he wishes to live. —Epictetus, 
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EXTENSION OF THE WORK OF THE 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The last few years have witnessed a greatly 
increased interest in religious education, and a 
tendency to approach its problems from the stand- 
point of modern scholarship and applied pedagogy 
rather than from the mediaeval standpoint of 
dogmatism and isolation from the methods em- 
ployed in other branches of education. In our 
own Society, teachers, superintendents, and offi- 
cers are many of them possessed with what we 
may call a ‘‘divine discontent’’ with their limita- 
tions in knowledge of subject matter and methods 
of presenting it. This discontent, if we may use 
the word, is already bearing fruit and setting 
many of our teachers to work to lessen their limi- 
tations, and in connected and rational courses of 
study. The First-day School Committee of the 
General Conference has undertaken the task of 
issuing a complete graded course of study, the 
quarterlies being generally supplied with copious 
directions for study and use. The attempt has 
not pleased everybody, which is perhaps not sur- 
prising considering that the committee were 
novices and the undertaking unique and more 
stupendous than we sometimes realize. It is at 
least a movement in the direction of more definite 
First-day school work, and the people who like the 
lesson series least, are showing a healthful inter- 
est in having the kind of material that their local 
needs demand. 

The Committee is now extending its worka 
little further by using space each week in the 
Intelligencer to discuss matters of interest to 
First-day school workers. The thought of the 
Committee in undertaking this work is to get into 
closer touch with the needs and desires of schools 
everywhere and to offer suggestions upon the 
various phases of First-day school administration 
and instruction. The success of this effort de- 
pends jointly upon how well the Committee does 
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its work and how well the schools respond to the 
Committee’s desire to become acquainted with 
their needs and to suggest lines of helpful activ- 
ity. It is for all of us who are interested in First- 
day schools to consider carefully the suggestions 
made by the Committee through this channel and 
to contribute toward the usefulness of the move- 
ment by making the work co-operative through 
interchange of ideas. The better preparation of 
teachers for class work and more concerned and 
thoughtful consideration on the part of superin- 
tendents and committees of how to promote inter- 
est in our schools, is in accordance with the spirit 
of the age. 

Schools suffering from lethargy and accepting 
this condition as sad but necessary, need to recall 
that while it is true that ‘‘a body at rest tends to 
remain at rest,’’ it is equally true that ‘‘a body in 
motion tends to remain in motion,’’ and they will 
feel encouraged to change their condition of rest 
to one of movement forward. 

The new work undertaken by the committee 
and elsewhere announced in this issue, offers an 
opportunity for stimulus to discouraged schools 
and gives a medium of interchange of thought 
and experience for those who are looking for the 
best light in matters of religious education. The 
movement provides for more direct knowledge of 
and personal contact with the schools than the 
Committee has been able to bring about through 
the publication of lesson helps and the correspond- 
ence growing out of their use, and we hope the 
membership will help to develop large usefulness 
from the present extension of the General Confer- 
ence Committee’s work. There is no doubt that 
we need to study both material and methods, and 
there are indications that many of our teachers 
want to respond to this need. In this fact lies the 
hope of the future and upon it is based our opti- 
mistic view of the wisdom of extending the Com- 
mittee’s functions. 


For the first time in the thirty-two years of its 
existence the American Purity Alliance, of which 
Dr. O. Edward Janney is president, will meet in 
Philadelphia. The opening meeting, as has 
already been announced in the program published 
last week, will be held in Race Street Meeting 
House on the evening of the 30th. Following this 
will be the annual meeting of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, in the Assembly Room of. Holy 
Trinity Parish House, 20th Street below Walnut. 
The meetings of the Vigilance Committee are pri- 
vate with the exception of the evening of the 31st, 
when the public are invited to attend a confer- 
ence on the White Slave Traffic. 
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At a conference of Protestant Missionary Soci- 
eties of several nationalities, held at Leopoldville, 
in the Congo State, Ninth month 19th, 1907, a 
resolution was adopted in which they unanimously 
expressed their deep regret ‘‘that up to the pres- 
ent date no adequate measures have been enforced 
to relieve the situation as a whole, the condition 
of *the natives of the Congo Independent State 
being still unutterably deplorable notwithstanding 
boasted reforms.”’ 

The Congo Reform Association urges those who 
are interested in improving this deplorable condi- 
tion to at once write a personal letter to Secretary 
of State Elihu Root, urging him to do everything 
possible to secure immediate international inter- 
vention in the Congo issue. 


ELECT LEGISLATORS WHO WILL WORK 
FOR LOCAL OPTION. 


At the meeting of the Temperance section of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Work on the 19th, it was decided to 
publish in pamphlet form for general distribution 
a paper prepared at the request of the committee, 
by Henry W. Wilbur, giving a history of the tem- 
perance movement in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware, and suggesting lines of effort for 
the immediate future. The following resolution 
was adopted: 

‘Resolved, That our members be urged in the 
coming primary and state elections to make every 
effort to secure the nomination and election of 
members of the legislature who are definitely com- 
mitted to advocacy of a local option law.”’ 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


The new prohibitory law went into effect in the 
state of Georgia the first day of the year. The 
police court record for the 4th of First month, 
1908, under prohibition, as compared with the 
same date in 1907, under high license, is as fol- 
lows: Cases tried First month 4, 1907, 63; same 
date, 1908, 17. Accused of drunkenness, First 
month 4, 1907, 32; same date, 1908, none. The 
Atlanta Constitution says that the character of 
Decatur Street was absolutely changed, on the 
first Seventh-day evening under prohibition. 
‘*Not a single person, white or negro, was seen 
under the influence of liquor.”’ 

We have once before called the attention of 
Friends to the World’s Temperance Centennial 
Congress, to assemble in Saratoga Springs from 
the 14th to the 23rd of next Sixth month. This 
Congress will be in celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the first temper- 
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ance society in this country, if not in the world. 
A Centennial Congress Club has been organized, 
membership in which is one dollar. This will 
entitle members to receive all literature and 
notices issued by the Congress and the committee 
in charge, income from this source being the 
main means of providing the expenses. Henry 
W. Wilbur will receive and forward the names 
and fees of all Friends who wish to become iden- 
tified with this movement. Address 140 North 
15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends in New Jersey will have an opportunity 
to assist in the effort to secure a local option law. 
The legislature in that state is now in session, 
and it is not too soon for Friends to let their Sen- 
ators and Assemblymen understand what their 
wishes are in the matter. Many law makers vote 
wrong, or dodge voting altogether, because they 
fancy their constituents do not care anything 
about it, while they know that the liquor dealers 
prefer that they refrain from voting rather than 
stand for this measure. Enough words in time 
sent to the law-makers may help pass the bill, or 
at least put it in the position of hopeful expecta- 
tion. H. W. W. 


A WORD FOR ATHLETICS. 

[The writer of the following is an Instructor in Applied 
Mechanics in Purdue University, Indiana. ] 

I have been reading the ‘‘Lost Opportunity’’ in 
the Intelligencer and would like to express my 
regret for the publication of many of the letters, 
for the following reason: 

The trustees of Swarthmore College I imagine 
are men that are honest and more or less wise, at 
least the fact that they were chosen to fill that 
position would lead one to believe so. These trus- 
tees have much more at stake than the average 
writer of those letters and surely knew what they 
were doing when they refused* the gift. I respect 
their opinion and accept their action as for the 
best. 

I notice that many protests lack knowledge of 
the idea of modern education, which is to fit men 
and women for life. The old idea of producing a 
head and no body has failed. - One of our greatest 
American statesmen has stated, ‘‘ Much 
that is called education simply unfits men to suc- 
cessfully fight the battle of life. Thousands are 
today studying things that will be of exceedingly 
little importance to them or to others. Much val- 
uable time is wasted in studying languages that 


* Whatever indications there may seem to be as to what 
decision will finally be made, it should be stated that the 
Board of Managers of Swarthmore have not as yet passed 
on the question of accepting or rejecting the Jeanes 
Bequest— Editor. 
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long ago were dead and histories in which there 
is no truth.’’ One editor states that the trustees 
have placed athletics on a par with Euclid, Sal- 
lust, Virgil, Homer and Euripides, ete. A college 
education in the future must do more than fita 
man to read Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, or to be 
able to derive a mathematical equation (I myself 
teach mathematics). A man must havea body, 
must be able to do something, must have physical 
skill and be well balanced both mentally and 
physically. 

Football may be bad, athletics is not perfect, 
intercollegiate contests may be abused, but the 
spirit of athletics is good and must be recognized. 
It is not the intercollegiate contest that is assaulted 
but the athletic contest. 

I am not an athletic enthusiast, but for the past 
six yearsI have been in the atmosphere of a 
modern university that educates men to do some- 
thing for the progress of the world and where 
clean athletics is the rule. To some extent I know 
whereof I speak. My sympathy is with the trus- 
tees who did what they knew to be right. 

THOMAS T. EYRE. 


FROM ABEL MILLS. 


In the late agitation by the contributions to the 
columns of the Intelligencer in reference to the 
endowment left by Anna T. Jeanes for the use of 
Swarthmore College, with the following restric- 
tions, that in accepting, there shall be no more 
intercollegiate games, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that Swarthmore College will miss the op- 
portunity of its life, in the non-acceptance of the 
bequest. The limit, as I understand, is within its 
own campus. In the discipline of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, there is a query, ‘‘Do our members at- 
tend places of unprofitable diversion?’’ I believe 
that Anna T. Jeanes was inspired to consider the 
means that she had at her disposal to test the 
foundation upon which Swarthmore was claiming 
to stand, i. e., a Friends’ institution of education. 
The offering is opporturte, the propriety or impro- 
priety of intercollegiate athletics is now claiming 
the attention of various institutions of learning. 

‘There are two very important issues bearing on 
the decision of the faculty. If Swarthmore Col- 
lege stands as an unshaken monument to teach 
within its fold the true principle, which the Soci- 
ety of Friends has endeavored to hold up to the 
world of mankind, i. e., peace and brotherly love 
throughout its influence, why should it decline the 
acceptance of the bequest on the proposition that 
it may bar the liberty of the Board of Managers 
from accepting these athletic games, when they 
may put onadue moral and religious feature? 





The present conditions are but a few degrees 
above the ‘‘prize fights,’’ that are now taking a 
less favorable attitude, even among immoral and 
irreligious people. 

At a recent intercollegiate contest at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., which took place there with the represen- 
tatives of another institution of learning, at which 
there was claimed to have been 2,000 persons to 
witness the contest, one dollar was paid for stand- 
ing room, and for better accommodations there 
was paid one dollar to two dollars each. The 
avenue to rise above these unwarranted games 
may be seen and felt by a few who will thereafter 
use their influence to discontinue such hazardous 
engagements. I need not refer to more of the 
many contests, as the conditions are so well known. 


Mc Nabb, Ill. ABEL MILLS. 


FRIENDS IN READING. 


On the evening of Fourth-day, the 15th, a con- 
ference of Reading, Pa., Friends was held at the 
home of John B. and Ruth Smedley Bowers, to 
talk over the condition of the meeting and what 
might be done to add to its interest and promote 
its growth. A dozen Friends were present, in- 
cluding Heny W. Wilbur. The conclusion reached 
was that the first thing to do would be to organize 
a Bible class, to be held at the close of the meet- 
ing. 

On the following First-day the meeting was vis- 
ited by members of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee—-Aquiila Linvill, Sarah 
T. Linvill, Samuel Jones and Mary H. Whitson. 
After meeting the organization of a Bible class 
was further discussed, and it was decided to order 
lesson leaves for the use of the class the following 
week. 

The Reading Herald devotes three-tourths of a 
column to a report of the meeting for worship, 
under the heading, ‘‘Friends are power for good in 
the community’’. The following paragraphs are 
taken from this report: ; 

‘‘Mary Whitson was the first to speak. She 
said in part: ‘When I woke this morning I found 
that I had been dreaming of this meeting in 
Reading, and that Friends were crowding through 
both doors anxious and eager to get in. Although 
this vision has not been entirely realized, it may 
yet come true, if the vision be strongly upheld. 
Do we realize the part that vision plays in our 
lives? It may be the vision of commercial affairs 
which carries a man apparently far beyond his 
strength. We are souls clothed in material bodies. 
We must realize that we are living for eternity. 
We shall not let ourselves be absorbed by the 


| things of the senses, which sap the energies and 
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waste time, if we are upheld by the vision of the 
spirit. Let the divine spirit broaden, deepen, 
strengthen us, and let us become an influence for 
the attaining of the divine ideal.’ 

‘‘Sarah Linvill spoke next. She said that the 
bent and stress of the ministry of Christ was 
purely spiritual. That Christ called people from 
dependence on forms and ceremonies to that which 
is light. He said, ‘I am the light of the world; 
he that followeth Me shall not be in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’ 

‘*She said that the rolling away of the mists which 
occurred on her journey to Reading this morning 
seemed to her symbolical; that the mists would 
rol] away from the valley of life leaving the truth 
clearly revealed. 

‘‘The last speaker was Samuel Jones. He spoke 
partly as follows: ‘We come with the message that 
you shall hold fast to the faith. I am told that last 
First-day there were but two members at meeting 
here. But faint not; you are living witnesses that 
there is a spirit in man. Wherever a Friend is, 
he is sure to be a power for good in the commun- 
ity. His quiet meditation and simple trust in the 
spirit is a witness to his neighbors that he has 
found the truth in which there is peace. So let 
each of us build strong upon that foundation, and 
there will be a richness and fullness that will pass 
on to the neighbor that is next us.’ ”’ 


The Lord selected twelve plain citizens, twelve 
men out of the king’s highway, most of whom 
could be duplicated in the last third of any col- 
lege class, and they transformed the world. Of 
course they did. They appealed to the common 
man; they showed him how to understand and 
accomplish and glorify the common task; they 
had the courage of the commonplace. 

— George Hodges. 


THE FRENCH ANTI-MILITARISTS. 


Some of the anti-militarists sentenced in France 
spoke very plainly of their views before the court 
that sentenced them. The remarks of two of them 
have found their way into the American press and 
they show a clear conception of the function of 


the army. ‘‘I wish to affirm my hatred for the 
army,’’ said one. ‘‘The army is a school for vice, 
crime, idleness, and degeneracy; it is the dis- 
seminator of tuberculosis and other diseases. Your 
patriotism is natural because you have property, 
but why should we be patriots who have nothing 
to defend?’’ ‘‘We refuse,’’ said another, “to be 
made assassins or fratricides. The arms you put 
into our hands may become dangerous to you. We 
will not fire on our brothers in poverty, whether 
they be Germans or Moors.”’ —The Worker. 
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HISTORY OF THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

(This brief history is taken frum the annual report for 
the year ending Tenth month lst, 1907. ] 

The Schofield Normal and Industrial School was 
founded in 1868 by Martha Schofield, who had 
then been three years in the work of educating 
the colored people on the coast of South Carolina. 
It was started in asmall farme building rented for 
the purpose. 

The brick school house was built in 1882-83. In 
this building are the assembly room, the class 
rooms, the sewing and millinery rooms. The prin- 
cipal branches of industrial work are carried on 
in the Deborah Fisher Wharton Hall, a large 
three-story brick building put up in 1889. The 
boys’ dormitories are in this building. Verlenden 
Hall, which contains the girls’ dormitories, has 
just been completed. The friends of the school 
contributed $7,000 for this building and Andrew 
Carnegie gave an equal sum. The hall was named 
for the late Rebecca H. Verlenden of Darby, Pa., 
who was once Martha Schofield’s teacher, and 
afterward her friend for fifty years. 

The school now owns two entire blocks within 
the town of Aiken, acquired by gift or purchase, 
on which are three substantial brick buildings, 
two large frame buildings, and various other im- 
provements. It also’owns a farm of 280 acres, 
with fine farm buildings, three miles from Aiken. 
The property is entirely free from debt. There 
is an endowment fund of $37,000; if this could be 
increased to $100,000, the income of the school 
would meet current expenses and relieve the 
founder from the necessity of asking for money 
each year. The institution was _ incorporated 
under the laws of South Carolina in 1886. 

The industrial departments include printing, 
harness making, carpentry, blacksmith and 
wheelwright shops, shoe making, millinery, sew- 
ing, farming. All the girls are required to take 
the four courses—sewing, cooking, house-keeping, 
and laundry work. The girls who are boarders pay 
$6.00 a month and the boys $7.50. Many of them 
have opportunities of earning money on the 
grounds. The parents often bring poultry, eggs, 
butter, pork and vegetables, for which they are 
credited as cash. 

Barrels are always in demand to supply the 
store. The following is a list of someof the 
things that may be sent in barreis: Clothing, 
shoes, boots, hats, caps, cooking utensils, crock- 
ery, glass-ware, leather and buckles, nails, tools, 
type and printers’ materials, shoe-makers’ sup- 
plies, phosphates, guano, bone dust, cotton seed, 
etc. The report says concerning these : “‘Notify 
us and (at our expense) we will bring from the 
North or West any boxes or barrels or other cover- 
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ing which may contain any donation that you may 
be willing to send.’’ Of course they are always 
glad when the senders of barrels prepay the 
freight, for every little contribution counts. 


FRIENDS’ PEACE PRINCIPLES. 
[A paper written for the Delaware Peace Society. ] 

Now that our navy has sailed for the Pacific 
coast and the attention of the entire nation has 
been turned to the demonstration, and its effect 
on foreign nations, it seems a fitting time to say 
a few words about the attitude of the Society of 
Friends to heavy armaments in time of peace. 

Beyond a doubt many good and true Friends are 
in silent sympathy with President Roosevelt in 
his policy of preparing for war in time of peace: 
they are not ready to advocate or excuse the ap- 
peal to force; but they look on in quiet satisfac- 
tion at the carrying out of the war measures of 
our president, believing that he is to some extent 
justified in his demands for more ships, more 
men, more money, by the warlike attitude of 
other nations. There are many Friends who are 


sincere lovers of peace, who yet believe thata 
show of strength and a demonstration of ability 


to resist any aggression by another nation, is the 
price our people must pay for the peace we have 
enjoyed for so many years. 

It is to such true Friends that I would appeal in 
the effort that the Delaware Peace Society is now 
making to create a public sentiment that will lead 
to an international understanding, and make it 
possible to guarantee law and order, peace and 
tranquillity, in every part of the world, by the 
substitution of an international Police force for 
the present navies of the world. This can easily 
be done when once the Great Powers of the earth 
shall have decided on an adequate code of inter- 
national law and entrusted the enforcement of 
such law to a police force, whose contingents shall 
be furnished by, all the nations who are parties to 
the international agreement. Such a force would 
at once reduce the military expenditures of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia and the United 
States to one tenth of its present amount. In 
fact, such a reduction would become a necessity, 
for a powerful navy retained by any nation would 
be a standing menace to all other nations, and 
render the police force of the world powerless to 
subdue lawlessness in all parts of the world. 

Were our virile and tactful president to divert 
some of the energy which he uses in getting ap- 
propriations for still larger warships, toward the 
bringing of all nations to an understanding on 
this vital question, we believe it would be easily 
accomplished and without the firing of a gun: 
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and let all true patriots remember that the peace 
which Chistian nations enjoy in times of panic, 
when their industries are forced to close, means 
hunger, cold, loss of homes, loss of health and 
hope, for a large portion of its own people. 

Is it not a work peculiarly fitted for the Society 
of Friends, to strenuously work for the peace 
which comes through an international understand- 
ing to disarm, rather than the peace which re- 
quires the building of heavier battleships every 
year, whose only use is to strike terror into other 
nations, and whose cost diverts the taxes into 
channels which curse instead of bless our own 


people? WILLIAM CANBY FERRIS. 
Wilmington, Del. 


NO WAR TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 

The Social Democratic organizations are appeal- 
ing to parents in the working class to abstain 
from giving the children Christmas presents in 
the shape of swords, guns, uniforms, cannon, 
warships, and other toy military or naval trap- 
pings. ‘‘Such gifts only poison the child mind 
and prepare the children for the service of Moloch, 
at whose command they may some day shoot down 
their own fathers and mothers,’’ says The 
Berlin Vorwaerts. —-The Worker (New York). 


MARY W. COCKS. 

Some one has said, “‘If the life of Mary W. 
Cocks was written in story we would have pre- 
sented such a character as fiction seldom has given 
us.’’ This statement seems verified when a Long 
Island paper, in speaking of her death, says: ‘‘It 
is rare that the personality of a woman is so beau- 
tifully rounded, so symmetrical and that no flaw 
is found, and the sorrow of her family is shared by 
many who mourn for her as loyally as her own 
kin.”’ 

There is also mourning in the humble homes 
over the loss of a friend who never failed them in 
an hour of need. Her personal visits will long be 
remembered, and her financial aid ‘‘was directed 
by a wise and discerning judgment.”’ 

A business man writes of her ‘‘If ever there 
was a human being who loved her neighbor as 
herself, and lived a thorough Christian life 
it was she.’’ She was closely identified with 
charitable and public organizations. She was at 
one time a manager at Swarthmore College. 

Her chief interest was in the Children’s Home 
at Mineola. In a letter tu a friend she writes, ‘‘I 
have been working in the home since 1884, and 
naturally I am interested in everything pertain- 
ing to it. It is very dear to me. Weall have 
some pet charity, and mine is with the children; 
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they never tire, but always interest me.”’ 

Those who have shared in the hospitality of her 
well-ordered home will never forget the gracious, 
sweet presence. A friend visiting there last sum- 
mer said, it seemed as if her influence was such 
that every room was permeated with the beauty of 
her character. 

The community has sustained an irreparable 
loss, but it is good to feel that not only the fra- 
grant memories of Mary W. Cocks will influence, 
but also that the loving spirit will uplift and sus- 
tain us. Wedoubt not but the responsibility to 
take up the work will be felt. Her social posi- 
tion was used as an opportunity to set the pace 
for the best things in life. ‘'Blessing she is— 
God made her so; and deeds of week-day holiness 
fall from her as noiseless as the snow’’. M. T. 

















There is room yet for a witness to that inward 
life, which draws out nourishment from the hid- 
den love of God, and bears rich fruit in holy 
fellowship, blessed by the unity of a common 
consciousness that God, the world and humanity, 
are one. —John Wilhelm Rowntree. 





BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. ] 

In a recent review I told you that Mr. Finley’s 
new book, ‘‘American Birds,’’ was the best thing 
on the subject I had ever read. I had not then 
looked into Mabel Osgood Wright’s book, published 
by Macmillan, and entitled, ‘‘Gray Lady and the 
Birds.’’ As the boys say, this a great book. It is 
an appeal for more careful observation and a 
better training of the eyes and ears of young 
folks. Our schools are very loth to pay any atten- 
tion to the culture and training of the senses. 
There is big room for a book of this sort, and 
it ought to do a lot of good. I wish I could go 
back seventy-five years and get a new sort of 
start, although I had, happily, a father and a 
mother endowed with common sense. Instead of 
spending four college years spelling out Horace 
and some superfluous mathematics, I.would go to 
school to Mother Nature, with somebody like 
Miss Wright as a subordinate teacher. We need 
a good deal of this kind of teaching just now to 
balance off the rubbish that John Burroughs and 
the like are publishing. The one thing we most 
need is to get into full sympathy with what is 
going on around us and to try to look it through 
and through. Do not overlook these two bird 
books. E. P. Powell, in Unity (Chicago). 
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GLORIFIED. 


All that he meets the Ice King claims as kin 

And wraps in silver mantle like his own, 

From brittle weeds that etch the wayside stone 

To sturdy hills that centuries have been 

And held the sky up ere our souls came in. 

About the ancient elms that nobly zone 

The village height, a royal web is thrown 

And wound about the boles in wallings thin. 

When summer’s leaf hung safe on swaying bough, 
With orioles like blossoms on a vine, 

Such likeness to the sky was not as now 

When pearl-white plumes in pearl-white azure shine. 
And yet, methought one cried, ‘‘ice King—not thou! 
Pass by this tree—this little tree of mine!’’ 

Dexter, Me. FANNIE B. DAMON. 















































BIRTHS. 


BALDERSTON.—Near Dolington, Pa., First month 
6th, 1908, to William P. and Mary E. Balderston, a son, 
whose name is Newton Kirk Balderston. 


BUZBY.--At 301 Berkley Ave, Clifton Heights, Pa., 
on Eleventh month 26th, 1907, to Aaron Austin and Jea- 
nette Chadwick Buzby, a daughter who is named Marian 
Jean Buzby. 


HARPER.—At 5901 Elmwood Avenue, Philadelphia, 
First month 7th, 1908, to John K. and Helen Eastwick 
Harper of Isle of Pine, W. I., a son whose name is John 
Roberts Harper. 






















McCORD.—At Worcester, Mass., on First month 12th, 
1908, to William Rufus and Hilma Kindlund McCord, a 
daughter who is named Elizabeth Grace McCord. 


SPENCER.—Near Avondale, Pa., Eleventh month 20th, 
1907, to Evan and Ella F. Pyle Spencer, a daughter whose 
name is Sara Anna Spencer. 

STOCKTON.—Near Edgewood., Pa., First month 13th, 


1908, to Charles and Frances B. Stockton, a son whose 
name is William Balderston Stockton. 










































MARRIAGES. 
SHOEMAKER—CONARD.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Twelfti month 26th, 1907, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Benjamin Hallowell Shoemaker, 3rd, son of Anna M. and 
the late Charles B. Shoemaker and Caroline Baldwin 
Conard, daugther of Thomas P. and Rebecca S. Conard, 
all of Lansdowne, Pa. 


BUMGARNER—McNABB.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, McNabb, Ill., Twelfth month 31st, 1907, Joshua 
Mills Bumgarner, son of Oscar and Mary Louisa Bumgar- 
ner and Ethel Jennie McNabb, daughter of James A. 
and Nettie L. McNabb, all of McNabb, Putnam County, 
Ill. 


WHITNEY — SMITH.— At the home of the bride’s 
mother, Eleventh month 28th, 1907, Max Brooks Whitney, 
son of Charles Whitney of Lostant, Ill., and Mildred Fay 
Smith, daughter of Mary W. Smith and the late Henry 
K. Smith of McNabb, Ill. —— 


DEATHS. 


ACTON.—At her home in Salem, N. J., First month 
4th, 1908, Elizabeth J. Acton, daughter of the late Cle- 
ment and Sarah J. Acton, in her seventieth year, an 
elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. For many years she 
was an active worker on committees of Philadelphia Yearly 
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Meeting, and a valuable member of the Central Com- 
mittee of Friends’ General Conference. 


GAWTHROP. -— At her home at Hockessin, 
Twelfth month 26th, 1907, 


Del., 
Lydia Ann Gawthrop, in her 
75th year. Interment at Friends’ burial ground at Hock- 
essin. In the passing away of this beloved ore, many 
hearts have been saddened and felt that so much of love 
and life had passed from them. Her kindly nature was 
to minister to the sick and afflicted; surely a crown of 
righteousness will be her portion. 


WINTRINGHAM.—On Fourth-day, First month 15th, 
1908, at his home, 168 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sidney Wintringham, in the 93rd year of his age. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The meeting at 17th St. and Girard Av., Philadelphia, last 
First-day was exceptionally well attended, a large num- 
ber of strangers being present. The meeting was 
addressed by Elizabeth Lloyd and Sarah T. Linville. 


Isaac Wilson has a prospect of attending Abington 
Quarterly Meeting the 6th, Center Quarterly Meeting the 
17th, and Warrington Quarterly Meeting the 24th of Second 
month. — 


Mary Travilla of West Unester, Pa., was a visitor at 
West Philadelphia Meeting on First-day the 19th. Her 
message had for its theme ‘‘There is no power running 
through life that the spirit cannot use.’’ The silence 
that followed added a spiritual blessing. Before the close 
Lavinia Hoopes and Alice Sellers were heard in brief and 
helpful messages, The attendance was large, the body of 
the meeting being filled and many in the gallery. 


Edna V. Thomas, Dr. John L. Carver, Jane P. Rush- 
more, Mary H. Whitson-are to be the speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Library Association of Friends, 
Sixth-day evening the 24th, at 8 p.m., in the Auditorium 
of Young Friends’ Building, 15th and Cherry Streets. 
The Library and the First-day school, its relation to the 
Friends’ day school, the need of a wisely selected library, 
the present condition of the library and its present useful- 
ness will be the subjects discussed. The latter subject 
will be treated in an address by the librarian, Edna 
Thoras. 


I have been very much pleased with the many letters 
published in favor of Swarthmore accepting the Anna 
Jeanes bequest; specially those in the last number; I 
think the only way for Swarthmore to prove itself to be 
what it was intended—a Friends’ College, is for it to 
accept the bequest; I for one have always disapproved of 
those intercollegiate games; I think them entirely opposed 
to what the College was started for, and that the founders 
would have disapproved of them. ELLEN STABLER 

Sandy Spring, Md. 

A bill in which our Friend, David Henry Wright of 
Riverton, N. J., is interested, has been introduced into 
the legislature of New Jersey to enact that ‘‘an appropri- 
ation of $2,500 be made for the purchase and care of the 
John Woolman Workshop, and some two acres of ground, 
more or less, thereunto attached, situated at the foot of 
Garden Street, at Mt. Holly, N. J. 


Our Friend, Henry McAllister, Jr. (Swarthmore ’92) 
has entered into partnership with Joel F. Vaile, Herman 
H. Denkam, and William N. Vaile for the general practice 
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of the law, under the name of Vaile, Denham & McAllis- 
ter, with offices at 420 Equitable Building, Denver, (ol, 


Elizabeth Powell Bond writes from Street, England, 
First month 6th: ‘‘I*have been privileged to find the 
Intelligencer in three of the homes I have visited. What- 
ever may be the theological differences between Friends, 
it is my experience that there is not a separation in the 
vital things. I expect to be at home in the course of 
another month though my sailing day is not yet decided.”’ 


Lida Lawrence, writing from League City, Texas, 
makes the following appeal for the negroes in that neigh- 
borhood: ‘‘1 want to explain the situation of the Southern 
Negro, hoping that Friends will see an open door to help 
me reach the poor, ignorant people with some literature 
that might help them toa higher life. The situation 
is this. The Southern man seems to treat them as if they 
had no souls. They are neither respected nor educated. 
They live in ignorance and impurity. In most families 
some member can read. Ihave been giving Sabbath 
school papers to one old aunty who appreciates them so 
much. She said her minister told her to save all she 
could get and they would use them in their church. We 
would want some simple reading for them, and a great 
lot of purity literature.’’ 


The following pen picture of one who has been many 
years at the ‘‘Home’’ in Buffalo, N. Y., now in her 93rd 
year, appears in the Buffalo Times of December 22, 1907: 
‘*She sat in the light of the window and as you entered 
the door you might easily have imagined that this was a 
picture you had seen in some art gallery. There was the 
white sash curtain for a back-ground, a tall high-backed 
old fashioned chair, a basket of knitting near and a sweet 
placid face framed by its spottless white Quaker’s bonnet. 
Some day she will tell you the secret of happiness for she 
has learned it. Nor was this secret found by searching 
for it. Back over the years into early youth, the threads 
of life were tangled, and as time went on the tangle be- 
came more and more knotted, but now the past has faded 
and grown hazy as all the day-before-yesterdays will grow 
if we only let them, and peace and happiness and an an- 
chor has been found, while out of this atmosphere, she 
just radiates the glow of her inner life.’’ 

Not only did Aunt Elizabeth’s placid face call forth 
this tribute, but the writers eye could see and the ear 
could hear and the voice could speak in glad response to 
this radiated glow of the inner life. 

Waterloo, N. Y. — C. J. HAMPTON. 

The Intercollegiate Peace Association (Prof. George 
W. Knight, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, pres- 
ident; Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., secretary) has engaged George Fulk of Cerro Gordo, 
Ill., as field secretary. Mr. Fulk entered upon his work 
the first of this month. He will visit the thirty-six insti- 
tutions which have already taken membership in the Associ- 
ation, and others, organize groups of students, stimulate 
interest among students and faculties, etc. The matter 
of making this Association the college branch of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society is under consideration. 

—Advocate of Peace. 


The following, from The Friend (Philadelphia) refers 
to a meeting of the other branch of Friends: ‘‘The Pasa- 
dena Friends’ Meeting, California, has had many additions 
recently from Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, 
as is usual in the winter season, so that the new meeting 
house is already pretty well filled. Those who met lately 
in a company called the ‘‘Friendly Circle’’ were one hun- 
dred in nun ber, including both sides which date from 1827, 
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proving that these can meet in harmony and love, if not 
in doctrine. Pasadena has never had such a gathering 
amongst Friends before. The Friendly Circle is in charge 
of George Yarnall, Lindley H. Bedell, Frederic Scatter- 
good and Benjmain F. Whitson. 





We note the following in the London Friend: ‘‘The 
death has occurred — comparatively suddenly — of Dr. 
Edward H. Magill, ex-President of Swarthmore College, 
whose interesting volume, ‘‘Sixty-five Years in the Life 
of a Teacher, 1854-1906,’’ was reviewed in these columns 
less than a year ago. The Philadelphia Friend says of 
him that ‘his long experience as an educator, from hum- 
ble beginnings in a shop up to the presidency of a college, 
has doubtless been written more imperishably in the char- 
acters of thousands among rising generations of pupils than 
on the pages of his very interesting autobiography.’ 
He was in his eighty-third year.’’ 





The subject of the Jeanes legacy to Swarthmore Col- 
lege, conditioned on the discontinuance of participation 
by the college in intercollegiate sports, continues to be 
debated in Friendly circles of the other branch. In the 
Friends Intelligencer of the 14th ult., the latest pro- 
nouncement is that of the President of Swarthmore. It is 
significant of the probable decision. The president lays 
great emphasis upon the liberty at present enjoyed by the 
management in the conduct of the college, and the impor- 
tance of preserving this for all future time. ‘‘Can the 
Board of Managers of Swarthmore College afford,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘to stultify themselves by denying the future right 
of individual judgment to themselves and to their succes- 
sors, even in matters deemed br them of minor import- 
ance? The college should not be responsible for an act 
which would belie the fundamental teachings of the 
founder of our Society, the sage and seer of Swarthmore 
Hall, nor shoud they belittle the faith of the founder of 
the Commonwea!th of Pennsylvania.’’ It is a little diffi- 
cult to imagine Fox and Penn pleading for liberty to 
carry on intercollegiate sports as conducted in America, 
if we may trust the Philadelphia Public Ledger and other 
weighty authorities as to their nature. 

—The Friend (London) 





At the close of our meeting for worship at Sandy 
Spring, Md., First month 19th, 1908, there was an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the acceptance of the bequest of Anna 
Jeanes to Swarthmore College with the following result 
of a standing vote. For the acceptance of the bequest, 
48. Against the acceptance, 17. The following were 
appointed a committee to forward the proceedings to‘the 
Friends’ Intelligencer witha request for publication: Mary 
Bentley Thomas, Sarah T. Miller, Warwick S. Miller, 
Alban G. Thomas. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. * 


The Philadelphia Friends’ Historical Society, a body of 
of Friends of the other branch, will hold their annual 
meeting, at Twelfth Street Meeting House, First month 
27th, at 7.45 p. m. There will be presented at this time 
some original and important Quaker letters and material 
that should interest the whole body of Friends. 

The subject for consideration will be ‘‘ The Philadelphia 
Quaker Counterpart of the Boston Tea-Party, 1773.’’ The 
program will include readings from original letters with 
an explanatory address by Thomas B. Taylor, and intro- 
ductory remarks by President Isaac Sharpless of Haverford 
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College. The address will be illustrated by early prints. 
The members of the Society extend a cordial invitation 
to interested friends to meet with them at this time. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day, the 13th, David B. Rushmore of the 
class of 1894 gave a very interesting talk to the students 
majoring in the Engineering Department, on the subject 
‘*Engineering Problems of the West.’’ Mr. Rushmore is 
now engaged with the Railway Engineering Department of 
the General Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. Y. 

A recent letter from President Swain informs us that 
both he and Mrs. Swain are having a delightful time and 
much improved in health because of their vacation. 

On Fourth-day, the 14th, J. Carroll Hayes of the class 
of 1889 gave an illustrated lecture on English Cathedrals. 
Mr. Hayes while abroad a few years ago spent much time 
in the study of cathedrals and was well prepared to discuss 
the subject. 

Wm. H. Berry, Pennsylvania State Treasurer, gave a 
lecture in Collection Hall, Sixth-day evening, the 17th, 
under the auspices of the Delphic Literary Society. Mr. 
Berry’s subjeet was ‘“‘The Problem of the Unemployed.’’ 
In its discussion he took up many different phases of 
economics in a way that made it entertaining and instruc- 
tive to all. After the lecture the Delphic Society gave 
him a reception at which he answered many questions and 
discussed the subject informally. 

Dr. Brooks has secured for his class in the ‘ ‘Trust 
Problem’’ copies of the Standard Oil Company’s defense in 
case of the recent fine of $29,000,000 imposed by the 
Indiana State Government. He has also obtained several 
copies of the statements made by the Government on the 
same question. A study of the two views will be taken up 
py the class. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ABINGTON, PA.—Friends’ Association met at Abing- 
ton Friends’ School on Seventh-day evening, First month 
18th. After the reading of the 19th Psalm by Anne M. 
Jarrett, the Secretary read a letter from Rubert Pyle 
explaining more fully the need of a fund for the trans- 
portation and necessary expenses of pupils who have 
received a scholarship to Woodbrooke. The meeting 
appointed Isaac Mather, Treasurer, to receive contributions 
from any of our members or those interested in the cause. 

Jennie M. Davis gave a report of the Conference held at 
Swarthmore on Eleventh month 16th, 1907. 

Elizabeth W, Ely told of their trip abroad this past 
summer, of the people, their occupations etc. 

‘* The Lost Chord’’ was recited by Anna K. Stapler. 
‘‘A Trip up the Hudson ’’ was read by Martha Hallowell, 
telling of the interesting and beautiful places along its 
banks up as far as West Point, then of the Academy and 
its grounds. 

The subject for discussion ‘‘Is Public Life 
izing ?’’ was opened by Edwin S. Hallowell. 
feeling was that it is demoralizing. 


Demoral- 
The general 


FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its first meeting of the new year First month 5th at 
the home of William Webster. The president read from 
Proverbs. The exercises for the day were opened by a 
few members singing, ‘‘The Railroad of Life,’’ Edna 
Reynold and May Moore read a selection in concert. A well 
prepared paper on the George Junior Republic by Hayes C. 
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Taylor was read by Edwin Maule. It gave the history of 
and related the benefit derived from the institution, Prof. 
George Moore and others discussed the subject in an inter- 
esting manner. A biographical sketch of the life of 
Edgar Allen Poe was read by Lawrence Moore, followed by 
singing a hymn: ‘‘I will go where Thou wants me to 
go.’’ Emmaline Walton presented Current Events. 


MARION L. SKELTON, Secretary. 


LINCOLN, NEB. The Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Charles H. and Mary O. Sargent, 3127 T 
Street, First month 5th, 1908. An enjoyable hour was 
spent reviewing the works and life of the poet, Whittier. 
Hamtonetta Burgess recited ‘‘Eternal Goodness,’’ after 
which a period of silent worship was observed. Roll call 
was responded to with sentiments from the poet. Mari- 
anne Sargent gave some incidents in connection with a re- 
cent visit to Whittier’s old home. William H. Carrand 
and Mary O. Sargent gave sketches of his life and Mary 
Sargent read an account of his religion. Several joined 
in the discussion which followed. ‘‘The Hymn of the 
Children’’ was given by Florence Miller; ‘*The Miniaster’s 
Daughter,’’ by Martha Kaighn, and ‘‘My Psalm,’’ by Eva 
Miller. Lee Peterson recited ‘‘The Light that is Felt,’’ 
and Catharine B. Carr, ‘‘At Last.’’ ‘*Between the 
Gates,’’was read at the close. 


HAMTONETTA BurRGEss, Secretary. 


NEWTOWN, PA.-—The Friends’ Association held its 
first session fur the new year on the 8th. Edward S. 
Hutchinson gave a report of the fall association meeting 
held at Swarthmore, supplemented by a few remarks by 
Anna Wood, who was also in attendance there. Gordon 
H. Graves of the George School gave an address on ‘‘The 
Personal Attitudes towards Persons and Things.’’ Mary 
E. Eyre read a short paper ‘‘Whence do we derive our 
Ideas of Right and Wrong?’’ Thomas W. Stapler ans- 
wered the question, Would it be advisable to change the 
time of holding our mid-week meetings? in the negative; 
the meeting sustaining him in that decision. S. J. R. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. — Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting on First-day, the 19th inst., in the meet- 
ing house. After a scriptural reading by Elwood Roberts, 
the president, Jane Thomas Wright, gave a reading from 
Henry Van Dyke’s ‘‘Ships and Havens.’’. Mary R. Live- 
zey gave a brief, but full, answer to the subject. ascribed 
her-—‘‘ Monthly Meetings, Their Origin and Functions.’’ 
This was followed by a discussion. Frances Watson then 
recited Henry Van Dyke’s ‘‘/.egend of Service.’’ Mar- 
garet R. Shoemaker gave a Current Topic report. Caro- 
line P. Jamison read a poem by Rachel Comly Shallcross, 
entitled, ‘‘Our Queries.’’ The discussion on the question 
‘*Would it be desirable to introduce modern parliamentary 
methods into our business meetings?’’ was opened by 
Joseph B. Simpson, followed by Isaac Richards. Points 
for and against were advanced by several other members 
of the association, making an interesting discussion. 


MARITA SIMPSON, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held First month, thirteenth, 


with a large attendance. The nominating committee made | 


the following report:—for President, Thomas H. Greist; 
Vice-President, Robert L. Coates; Treasurer, Hugh S. 
Walker; Secretary, Edna V. Thomas; Corresponding 
Secretary, Eliza H. Worrell. 














The program of the evening was devoted to an address 
by Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, on ‘‘ How Shall Present- 
day Friends Think of the Divine Principle in Man.’’ He 
pointed out that the dualistic views which prevailed in the 
seventeenth century are inadequate in the light of advanc-. 
ing knowledge, and that men of all religious faiths have 
been compelled to use the language and ideas of the ave 
in which we live,. The faith of primitive Friends is a 
kind of faith peculiarly suited to our time, as many sym- 
pathetic outsiders have again and again testified. The 
substance of his message is expressed in the following 
words taken from the address: ‘‘From the nature of the 
case, a religion of the primitive type cannot be handed on 
from father to son. It cannot be reduced to formula and 
catechism. It is a heritage which can be possessed and 
held only by those who re-live it for themselves. It must 
be the continual product of personal experience; it must 
be born anew through the travail of each new gener: tion. 


WHITE TEACHERS FOR NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


William Dorsey Jelks, Ex-Governor of Alabama, writ- 
ing in the North American Review suggests that as a help 
toward the solution of the race question, white teachers 
should be employed in the negro schools. He says: 

‘*After changing some views through the years, I am 
now distinctly of the opinion that Southern white men 
must teach the negro schools. I say ‘Southern,’ because 
my observation is that Eastern white men and women are 
mischief-makers. They do not understand the negro char- 
acter and they cannot understand it. 

‘*Will Southern white men undertake the work? 
There is much prejudice against it. It can be removed. 
The Teachers Association in A’abama will discuss the 
question at its next State meeting and I believe will 
resolve that it is the patriotic duty of Southern white men 
—not white women—to engage in this reformatory work. 
Teaching is one of the great professions. There is only 
one that is higher. If it be such a great calling, to teach 
a negro how to become a good citizen it ought not to be 
considered a less honorable pursuit than merchandizing or 
farming. The white preacher goes at the sick man’s call 
and the white doctor; and charitable women, thousands of 
them within my personal knowledge and of my own family 
wait upon those who from poverty or illness need them. 
To teach them should be considered a leading work of the 
State !’’ 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 


You never can tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 

But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you may not see. 


You can never tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love, 

For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 


They follow the law of the universe ; 
Each thing must create its kind. 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
—Olive Leaf (London.) 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


1ST MO. 24TH (6TH - DAY. )— 
Friends’ Library (15th and Cherry 
Streets) Association of Philadelphia, 
Annual Meeting, in Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, at 8 p.m. Discussion on 
Present Condition and Present Useful- 
ness of the Library, by Edna Thom- 
as; Need of a Wisely Selected Li- 
brary, by Mary H. Whitson; 
Library as an Adjunct of the Schools, 
by Dr. John L. Carver; The Library 
and the First-day Schools. 


1ST MO. 25TH (?7TH-DAY.)—West- 


bury Quarterly Meeting, 15th Street | 


and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, 
at 10.30 a.m.; Meeting of Ministry 
and Counsel, day before, 2.30 p.m. 
Reuben P. Kester has a prospect of 
attending. At 2.30 p.m., day of 


Quarterly Meeting, a meeting under | 


The | 


STALS, 


Health Cereals. 
ake and Biscuit 


Perfect Breakfas 
PANSY FLOUR 


Unlike all 


N.Y. U.S. A. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106. Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


em" G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


.« .{ 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICEs : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 





care of the Yearly Meeting’s Ad- | 
vancement Committee; address: ‘‘Suf- | 
fer‘ngs and Testimonies of Friends in | 


America.’’ by Henry W. Wilbur. 


—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Frank Har- 
vey. 


— Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
North Street, New York State, at 11 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


1ST MO. 26TH (1ST-DAY.) 
lyn, N. Y., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Schermerhorn Street, at 8 
p.m. 
the Present Time—Engineering 
Achievements and _ Possibilities;’’ 
discussion introduced with a 
by O. Foster Nicholls. 


—At 17th and Girard Ave., 
Junior Conference Class, 9.45 
First-day School same hour. 


Phila., 


a. m. 


—Brooklyn Meeting (Schermerhorn | 
Street,) at 11 a.m.; Reuben P. Kes- | 
ter of Grampian, Pa., has a prospect | 


of attending. 


—Conference under care of Philan- 
thropic Committees of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings in the 


2.30 p. m. Will be addressed by Emily 
W. Wilbur, of Friends Neighborhood 
Guild of Phila. 

— Frankford (Unity and Waln 
Streets) Meeting, Philadelphia, 


ited by Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, at 10.30 a.m.; 
at 9.30 a.m. 


First-day School 


-Brook- | 


‘*Problems and Tendencies of | 





paper | 


Meeting | 
House at Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., at | 


vis- | 


420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. | 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 
Stenographer 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


Men’s Shirts 


Made to Measure 


Men who are particular about the fit, 
quality and style of their Shirts will be 
pleased with the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Custom Shirt Shop. We 


making Shirts for well-dressed men for | 


twenty-five years. All measurements 


filed and hundreds of customers simply 


choose the patterns season after season 


—the Shirts always fit right and wear 


well. Wenever ask a man to take a 


Shirt he has ordered if it is not satis- 
Why don’t YOU 
wear Strawbridge & Clothier Made-to- 
Order Shirts ? They’re not high-priced. 


* factory in every way. 


| Come in and see the new shirtings any- 
way. 


("‘¥~ East Store, Eighth Street. 








‘Strawbridge & Clothier 
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—London Grove, Pa., Young 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Augustus Brosius, Avondale, Pa.; 
‘Juvenile Courts and Probation Offi- 
cers,’’ by Thomas L. Passmore; ‘‘The 
Work of Judge Lindsay,’’ by Walter 
K. Groff. 


—Washington, D. C., Meeting (1811 
I Street, N. W.) visited by Alice C. 
Robinson of Baltimore, at 11 a.m. 


—Race Street Conference Class, 


at 11.45 a.m.; Topics: The Latter 
Part of Nehemiah’s Work; The Char- 


‘acter of the Book of Ezra; Isaiah 63- 
| 66 
| . 


| Eleanor Wood. 


The lesson will be presented by 


—Matinecock Meeting, near Locust 
Valley, Long Island, N. Y., at ll 
a.m,; Henry W. Wilbur has a pros- 
pect of attending. 


The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., 
will hold their next meeting at the 


residence of Elizabeth Komori, 3 Bank 
| Street, at ll a. m. 
1ST MO. 28TH (83RD-DAY.)—Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting, at West 
Chester, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 
1ST MO. 29TH (4TH-DAY.)—Pur- 


| chase Quarterly Meeting, at Purchase, 


N.Y., at 11 a.m.; meeting of Minis- 
try and Counsel, day before, at 2.30 
p.m. Conveyances, both days, meet 
train leaving Grand Central Station, 
New York City, at 8.54 a.m.; also 


train from the North arriving at 
White Plains 9.45 a.m. 
Friends’ Association, after Quar- 


terly Meeting, Fourth-day, p.m. ; sub- 
ject: How can the Local Meeting be 
rade a greater social and spiritual 
benefit to the community? 

2ND MO. 1ST (7TH-DAY) —Phila- 
delphia Quarterly, at Race St., at 1 p. 
m.; Ministers and Elders, day before 
at 3 p. m. 


—At Lansdowne, Delaware County, 
Pa., a Circular Meeting, at 3 p.m, 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

2ND MO. 2ND (1ST-DAY.)—Young 
Friends’ Association of West Grove, 
Pa., at the meeting house, at 2.30 p. 
m. (Trolley arrives 1.50 p.m., leaves 
4.50 p.m.) Address by O. Edward 
Janney of Baltimore, Md., ‘‘George 
Fox and His Message.’’ 


—Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
(1811 I Street, N. W.) at 11 a.m., 
visited by Mary Travilla of West 
Chester, Pa. 

—At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
Meeting for Worship, at 3 p.m. 


Continued on next page. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FosTeER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service an 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the cine 


where this Company is named as Executor. 


Full Paid a Capes, a 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 


7 to 8.30 a. m. 


Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 
75 cents per night 


Breakfast, 


One occupant, 


$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Both Phones 


Clerk. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


asieneid a a. etc., etc. 


FRANK PETTITT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
80° Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


| Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 


‘upper, 5.40 to 7 p. m- 


; $8 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 


| ciation, 


| ence Upon Our Lives,’’ by 
| Reynolds. 


1 10 a. m.; 





Josern T. Buntino, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SmitH, Solicttor 


rfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. oe on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on a mayen. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY _ 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


UNLIKE THE PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL 


—the trust company carries with it the essential quality of permanence. All 


| kinds of trusts executed. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
WM. H. GIBBONS. Vice-Pres. 


WM. P. - SHARPLESS, Preaides nt. 


. K. STU BBS, Sec’y and Treas. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, Btc. 2ND MO. 15TH (7TH-DAY.)—Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short 
Creek Meeting-house, near Emerson, 


Ohio, (one mile from Mt. Pleasant, O. ) 


2ND MO. 17TH (2ND-DAY.)- 
anesburg Half - Yearly 
Albany, N. Y. 

— Centre Quarterly Meeting, at 
Unionville, Pa. 


(Continued.) 
2ND MO. 2ND (1ST DAY.)— 
-Fallowfield Young Friends’ Asso- 
at home of Paul Turner. 
Paper, ‘‘The Books We Read,’’ by 
Elizabeth W. Moore; ‘‘Their Influ- 
Albert 


Du- 
Meeting, in 


—Race Street Conference Class, at 
11.45 a.m.; Topics: ‘‘The Last Cen- 
tury of Persian Rule’’ and ‘‘The 
Book of Joel.’’ The lesson will be 
in charge of Graham Woodward. Sug- | 
gested study for the week: Isaiah | 
65 and 66, and Joel. 


2ND MO. 6TH (5TH-DAY. )—Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Abington, at 
Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 11 a. m. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


is a wholesome, interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine for children. 
The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 
In clubs of five or more the-rate is 40 
cents. For one dollar we will send 
Scattered Seeds for 1908 to three new 
subscribers. Send for sample copies. 
Address Scattered Seeds, N. W. Cor. 
15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
OND MO. 8TH (7TH-DAY.)—Miami | *™ 


| Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, O. 


A kind heart is a fountain of glad- 
ness, making everything in its vicinity 
freshen into smiles.—selected. 


—Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, 
N. J. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street 
Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the —n 


Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, 
Assets of the Company, ° 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


$ 5,037.440.73 
7,505,533 56 
75.429 478.34 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives “— on ‘Deposit “hels as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 
OFFICERS. DiRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
‘r. Wistar Brown, Marrivtt C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. ‘Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa 5. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen. 


Asa S. Wing.,...... . 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Joseph Ashbrook,. 


. President 

..... Vice-President 

Vv ice-P res. & Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
Trust Officer 

---. Actuary 

- Assistant Trust Officer 
. ae 

Secretary 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 


J. Roberts Foulke, 
David G. Alsop, ...--...- 
J. Barton Tow nsend, - 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, ....... 
J. Thomas Moore, 





